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INTRODUCTION 

During the years of its service, the Biblical Research Institute 
(as the Biblical Research Committee is now known) has been 
aware that work could be done to fill some gaps in our under- 
standing of the books of Daniel and Revelation. As the Biblical 
Research Committee took some first steps in this direction more 
than a year ago, its attention was called to the value of a paper 
that would describe the various current interpretations of the 
seventy weeks prophecy of Daniel 9:24-27. 

Current trends in prophetic interpretation in fundamentalist 
and evangelical ranks frequently link events in the Middle East 
with the last week of the seventy-week prophecy (set apart by a 
wide gap from the 69 weeks of the prophecy). The dispensa- 
tional interpretation, as it affects the Jewish people, the anti- 
christ, the tribulation, the millennium, and other key aspects, is 
tied in with the prophecy of Daniel 9. These facts heighten the 
relevance of the study that follows and intensify the objective 
of the Biblical Research Institute to provide additional studies of 
the books of Daniel and Revelation. The thought of waiting until 
further segments were ready before making any available was 
overcome by the conviction that we should share such timely 
and self-contained segments as rapidly as they are approved for 
publication by the Biblical Research Institute committees. 

It may be appropriate to observe that in the dispensational 
field considerable new material is constantly being published 
with possible modifications in present positions, and this may 
occur between the acceptance of this paper and its actual ap- 
pearance as an insert in The Ministry. 

The author, Prof. Gerhard F. Hasel, is a member of several 
Biblical Research Institute committees and is chairman of the 
Old Testament Department at the Seventh-day Adventist Theo- 
logical Seminary of Andrews University, where he teaches the 
course on the exegesis of the prophetic sections of the book of 
Daniel. The reader is encouraged to file this material in anticipa- 
tion of later contributions and to send for additional copies as 
desired. (See information on page 2.) 

Gordon M. Hyde, Director 
Biblical Research Institute 
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THE SEVENTY WEEKS OF DANIEL 9:24-27 

Gerhard F. Hasel 



The passage of Daniel 9:24-27 is a crux 
interpretum in OT studies. One recent 
writer summed up his assessment of this 
passage by pointing out that ''there is no 
more intricate problem in Old Testament 
study than the interpretation of Daniel 9: 
24-27." 1 In concluding his survey of in- 
terpretation J. A. Montgomery stated, 
"The history of the exegesis of the 70 
weeks is the Dismal Swamp of OT criti- 
cism." 2 Without doubt the passage under 
consideration is one of the most difficult in 
the OT. This fact should not cause us to 
shy away from attempting to assess major 
recent attempts at interpretation. This pa- 
per is not designed to present major views 
of pre-Christian times, 3 the patristic period 
and medieval times, 4 the Reformation pe- 
riod, 5 and the age of the Enlightenment 6 



out of which the modernistic historical- 
critical interpretation comes. It seeks to 
survey major current interpretations with 
an attempt to assess the strong and weak 
points of each. In the trackless wilderness 
of interpretations there is nevertheless one 
common denominator. There is virtually 
unanimous agreement among interpreters 
of all schools of thought that the phrase 
"seventy weeks" or literally "sevens sev- 
enty" (shabu'im shib'im) 7 means 490 
years. 8 There is, however, no consensus 
as to whether this period is to be under- 
stood as completely literal, or partially lit- 
eral and partially symbolical, or totally 
symbolical. Extreme divergency also exists 
on the question of the beginning (terminus 
a quo) and end (terminus ad quern), as 
well as the subdivisions of the time period. 



I. SYMBOLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 



Symbolical and semisymbolical inter- 
pretations have existed for a long time. 
Quite recently, thoroughgoing symbolical 
interpretations have again been put forth 
with vigor. They shall have our first atten- 
tion. 

1. Consistent Symbolical Interpreta- 
tion. It has been suggested that "the very 
nature of apocalyptic literature would tend 
toward symbolical interpretation. The 
numbers 7, 3, and 10 are acknowledged as 
the principal digits in symbolism." 9 The 
Hebrew says simply "sevens seventy," 
and not "seventy weeks" (K.J.V., E.R.V., 
N.E.B., N.A.B.) or "seventy weeks of 
years" (R.S.V.). The term usually ren- 
dered "weeks" is shabu'im and carries 
the meaning "weeks," according to all ma- 
jor lexicons. 10 However, the LXX and 
Theodotion, the two oldest versions, ren- 
der this term ePSofxdfieg or "hebdo- 
mads" on which basis the suggestion has 
been made that the key phrase shabu'im 
shib'im means " 'seventy heptads' — 
7x7x10-." 11 In short, the "seventy weeks" 
of Daniel 9:24-27 consist of a symbolical 



figure of "seventy sevens" or "seventy 
heptads." 12 

The consistent symbolical interpreta- 
tion of Daniel 9:24-27 is primarily favored 
by evangelical (and conservative) scholars. 
The typical characteristic of supporters of 
this interpretation is the view that the total 
period is symbolical and that the last pe- 
riod of the 70th heptad extends from the 
first advent of Christ to the consummation 
at the end of time. 

The terminus a quo for the "seventy 
heptads," which are not to be understood 
as exact chronological computations, but 
as a "round figure" and "in terms of gen- 
eral seasons of divine activity," is the edict 
of Cyrus of 538 B.C., which decreed that 
the Jews return to Jerusalem (2 Chron. 
36:22, 23 = Ezra l:2-4). 13 Accordingly the 
first division of 7 heptads begins in 538 
and ends with the first coming of Christ. 14 

The second division of 62 heptads 
merely indicates a "relatively greater ex- 
tent than the first constructive period." 15 
It designates the period of the construction 
of Jerusalem, namely "spiritual Jerusa- 
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lem," or the church, down to the final con- 
summation at the end of time. 16 The sec- 
ond division is the period of the Christian 
church in its visible form. E. J. Young sug- 
gests, against the supporters of the sym- 
bolical interpretation such as T. Kliefoth 
and C. Keil, that "the 62 sevens therefore 
have reference to the period which follows 
the age of Ezra and Nehemiah to the time 
of Christ." 17 Young wishes to remain tied 
to history, except in the last part of the 
seventieth seven, which he believes ex- 
tends into the future. 

The third division of one heptad is, ac- 
cording to Keil and Leupold, the last pe- 
riod of history, the time of tribulation, 
which begins with the advent of the Anti- 
christ and ends with his defeat. 18 The ob- 
jective of the destructive work of the Anti- 
christ is "the city and the sanctuary," i.e. 
"the visible aspects of the kingdom of 
God insofar as they represent the visible 
institution called the church." 19 The visi- 
ble church disappears during that last pe- 
riod of history before the second advent of 
Christ. The following diagram depicts the 
consistent symbolical interpretation: 



last part of the second period. 20 The text 
speaks of "seventy sevens" and not of 69 
sevens plus "one seven" contemporane- 
ous to the last part of the previous division. 

Second, there is the matter of whether 
there is any justification for considering 
the "seventy sevens" as symbolical in the 
first place. Just because the term shabu'im 
is masculine plural instead of the expected 
feminine plural (shabu'oth), which stands 
normally for "weeks," seems to be an in- 
sufficient grammatical reason cited in sup- 
port of the symbolical interpretation. 21 
The masculine plural is obviously used by 
intention, 22 as is the position of this noun 
before the numeral. The latter appears for 
the sake of emphasis, in order to contrast 
the "seven" with the "years" of Jeremiah 
(Dan. 9:2). 23 It is true that in Biblical He- 
brew there is no explicit usage of the term 
shabu'im for "weeks" or "weeks of 
years." The notion of a "week" seems to 
have been suggested implicitly on the basis 
of the seven-day and seven-year periods 
culminating in a "Sabbath" (Lev. 25:2-4; 
26:33fT.). 24 In post-Biblical Hebrew the 
meaning of "weeks" in the sense of 
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The immediate appeal of the consistent 
symbolical interpretation is found in its at- 
tempt to refuse to engage in any arithmetic 
and time computations. It has also em- 
phasized generalities rather than details in 
history and interpretation. 

On the negative side there are serious 
shortcomings. First, there seems to be an 
internal exegetical problem in the symboli- 
cal interpretation. Leupold, for example, 
speaks of the first period as extending 
from Cyrus to the time of Christ's first ad- 
vent and the second one, which consists 
of 62 heptads, as extending from the first 
advent to the Second Advent. The last 
heptad accordingly does not follow the 62 
heptads, but is contemporaneous with the 



"weeks of years" occurs hundreds of 
times for this term in Jubilees (c. 150 B.C.), 
the Mishnah 25 and the Talmud. The desig- 
nation of "three weeks" (sheloshah sha- 
bu'im yamim) in Daniel 10:2, which 
reads literally "three sevens [of] days," in- 
dicates on the one hand that three regular 
weeks are meant and seems to imply, on the 
other hand, by the addition of yamim, 
"days," that these "weeks" are not iden- 
tical with the shabu'im of 9:24. The lat- 
ter are not regular "weeks" of days, but by 
implication "weeks" of years. 

Third, the consistent symbolical inter- 
pretation with its indefinite short-long- 
short periods does not do justice to the in- 
terest of Daniel in finding an answer to the 
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definite seventy-year period of desola- 
tion. 26 The context (Dan. 9:2) requires an 
intentionally definite designation of a pe- 
riod of time measured by the number seven 
whose chronological duration must be de- 
termined to fit specific chronological time 
periods of history. 

Fourth, the symbolical interpretation 
cannot be expected to find any support in 
the suggestion that the symbolism of num- 
bers such as 7, 3, and 10 is typical of apoca- 
lyptic literature and thus tends in that 
direction. The division of the "seventy sev- 
ens" into three subdivisions of 7, 62, and 
1 shows that both the second (62) 27 and 
third (1) are rather unsymbolical. Daniel 
9:25a is especially formulated as a refer- 
ence to a particular time. The division of 
the last "week" into 3 1/2 + 3 1/2 is also 
totally unsymbolical. 

Fifth, the symbolical interpretation 
"errs in having the seventy weeks end 
with the defeat of the anti-Christ, whereas 
the Hebrew demands that it be marked by 
the complete overthrow of Jerusalem." 28 
Even if one wished to understand Jerusa- 
lem as a symbol of the visible church and 
the "sacrifice and oblation" to mean "the 
totality of the cult" in the sense of "all 
worship," 29 one would still be faced with 
the problem of how the antichrist would 
be able to bring to a complete end both 
church and worship when, in fact, the peo- 
ple of the saints receive the eternal king- 
dom (Dan. 7:13, 14, 27; 12:1-3). 

Sixth, the symbolical interpretation is 
"liable to the charge of spiritualizing." 30 
There is, for example, no exegetical evi- 
dence anywhere in the book of Daniel in 
support of the view that Jerusalem should 
stand for any other entity than the actual 
city of Jerusalem. The suggestion that Je- 
rusalem is a symbol of the church is with- 
out exegetical and contextual foundation. 
The Jerusalem of Daniel 9:2 is the literal 
capital city of the Israelites. The "inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem" in verse 7 are physical 
Israelites. The Jerusalem and the "holy 
mountain," as well as the "sanctuary" 
spoken of in verses 16, 17 together with the 
"city" in verse 18, can mean only the 
physical city of ancient Israel. Accordingly, 
the "holy city" of verse 24 and the Jeru- 
salem of verse 25 cannot refer to anything 
other than that to which the reader has 
been constantly pointed. These weighty 



objections have drawn few interpreters in 
recent years to espouse the consistent 
symbolical interpretation. 

2. Semisymbolical Interpretation. The 
semisymbolical interpretation, also known 
as the dispensational 31 or parenthesis 32 
(gap) interpretation, is the standard inter- 
pretation of dispensationalist writers. 33 Al- 
though the dispensational approach claims 
to be established on the "literal method of 
interpretation of prophecy," 34 there is 
justification for classifying it as semisym- 
bolical, as will become evident in the fol- 
lowing description. 

The terminus a quo of the semisymbol- 
ical interpretation of dispensational writers, 
who agree in taking shabu'im (9:24) as 
"weeks" of years, 35 totaling 490 years, 
has been customarily the second decree of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 1-2), dated by most to 
445 B.C. 36 The exact chronology of Sir Rob- 
ert Anderson reckons 173,880 days 37 from 
"14th March, [1st of Nisan], 445 B.C." to 
"6th April [10th of Nisan], a.d. 32," 38 the 
triumphal entry of Jesus on Palm Sunday. 
This reckoning can be held only on (1) the 
assumption that the years are not solar 
years but "prophetic years" of 360 days; 
(2) the assumption that the decree was is- 
sued on Nisan 1, 445 B.C.; (3) the supposi- 
tion that Christ died in a.d. 32; (4) the 
hypothesis that the last week is moved to 
the future; and on (5) the admission that 
no synchronism between "prophetic" and 
"solar" years can be achieved without the 
arbitrary and subjective addition of extra 
days. 

On the basis of such serious problems 
dispensationalists have recently attempted 
various adjustments to solve their prob- 
lems. L. Wood suggests that the "best 
solution" is to accept "the earlier [first] 
decree of Artaxerxes, given to Ezra in 
458 B.C. Figuring on the basis of solar 
years, the 483-year-period ends now in 
a.d. 26, and this is the accepted date for 
Jesus' baptism." 39 R. D. Culver continues 
to favor the second decree and the date 
445 B.C., but is forced to abandon an exact 
fulfillment, allowing a variance of a few 
months. 40 

R. C. Newman calculates with the "Sab- 
bath-Year Cycle," the sixty-ninth of which 
extends from a.d. 27 to 34 and "brackets 
the crucifixion of Jesus Christ; in fact, it 
extends over most of His public ministry 
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also." 41 H. W. Hoehner points to several 
problems with this view: First, the first sab- 
batical cycle extends from 452 to 445 b.c. 
and terminates one year too early to qualify 
for the year 444 B.C. in which the second 
decree was issued. This would leave only 
68 4 4 Sabbath- Year cycles" between the 
terminus a quo and the death of Christ, but 
is contradicted by the 69 weeks after which 
Messiah is to be cut off (Dan. 9:26). Sec- 
ond, since the last 4 'Sabbath- Year cycle" 
comes to an end in a.d. 34, Messiah would 
have to be cut off after a.d. 34, several 
years after Christ's crucifixion. Third, the 
immediate context of Daniel 9:24-27 con- 
tains no suggestion that would lead to any 
"Sabbath-Year cycles." Israel's captivity, 
lasting 70 years, came as a result of Israel's 
rebellion, but not to celebrate sabbatical 
years. Fourth, there is no evidence pres- 
ently available that would enable us to cal- 
culate on which year the sabbatical year 
fell in the past. Newman's proposal fails to 
solve the problems of calculation. 42 

One of the most recent attempts to solve 
the calculation problems of dispensational 
interpretation is that proposed by H. W. 
Hoehner, who argues correctly that the 
date of the second decree of Artaxerxes is 
444 b.c. On the basis of the assumption of a 
4 'prophetic year" of 360 days, he suggests 
that the 69 weeks are 173,880 days (69x7x- 
360), 43 as does Anderson. 44 In Hoehner's 
calculation the terminus a quo of the 69 
weeks is Nisan 1 (March 5) 444 b.c. and 
the terminus ad quern Nisan 10 (March 30), 
a.d. 33. 45 In typical dispensationalist fash- 
ion the seventieth week is moved to the 
future and thus separated from the 69 
weeks by the gap of the church age. Since 
Hoehner begins with the only defensible 
year, 444 b.c, for the decree of his choice, 
a diagram providing his adjusted dates is 
here presented with the dates chosen by 
most dispensationalists being placed in 
parentheses: 



The dispensational interpretation 
calls for a consideration of some major 
problems. First, the year 445 b.c, which is 
chosen as the terminus a quo by the ma- 
jority of dispensational interpreters, is not 
acceptable for the year of the decree, for 
the combination of Nehemiah 1:1 and 2:1 
makes it necessary that this decree be 
dated to 444 b.c. 46 Therefore, Anderson's 
calculation cannot be salvaged. It should 
be noted also that his computation is off 
by several days because he disregards the 
difference between the Julian and Gre- 
gorian calendars. 47 But this might not 
prove a major obstacle since, to make his 
system work, he already supplies 130 days 
for which no accounting is given. 

Second, the calculations based on both 
Anderson's 48 and Hoehner's 49 systems are 
built on the assumption that the decree of 
Nehemiah 2:1 was issued on Nisan 1. 
Fellow-dispensationalist Newman criti- 
cized Anderson as follows: 44 But for him 
to start even a week later would make it 
impossible to end the prophetic period 
before the crucifixion, even granting the 
validity of 'prophetic years' and the year 

a. d. 32." 50 The same applies to Hoehner. 
If he begins only five days later, then his 
whole calculation breaks down. Nehe- 
miah 2:1 merely speaks of 44 the month of 
Nisan" without specifying the precise day 
on which the decree was issued. That 
Nisan 1 was the date for the issuing of the 
decree is purely hypothetical and lacks 
historical support. 

Third, the 69 weeks are taken to be 
4 'prophetic years" of 360 days, but that 
gives a total of only 476 solar years and a 
few days, or seven years less than the ex- 
pected 483 years. If one calculates on the 
basis of 483 solar years and begins with 444 

b. c one misses the target date of the life- 
time of Christ by several years, arriving 
at a.d. 40, some years after the crucifixion 
of Christ. 51 In other words, the solar-year 
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calculation, which appears to be the most 
normal, does not work and is rejected by 
most dispensationalists in favor of the 
"prophetic year" calculation. However, 
even if one should grant, for the sake of 
the argument, the validity of the "pro- 
phetic year" method and deduct from 
Nisan 1 (March 5) 444 b.c 173, 855 days 
(476 years x 365.24219879 days) 52 one would 
arrive only at March 5, a.d. 33. This is still 
25 days short of the triumphal entry, which 
was reckoned to fall on March 30 of the 
same year, or 31 days (more than one 
"prophetic month"!) short of the cruci- 
fixion date, which would fall on April 5, 
a.d. 33, according to Hoehner's chronol- 
ogy of the life of Christ. 53 It is apparent 
that Hoehner does not resolve Anderson's 
dilemma. There is no way in which a 
synchronism between the 173,880 "pro- 
phetic days" (69 weeks x 7 years x 360 
days) and the 476 years between 444 b.c 
and a.d. 33 (or 173,855 "solar days") can 
be achieved. While for Anderson the dis- 
crepancy consists of 116 days added for 
leap years and 24 extra days, i.e. 140 days, 
in order to arrive at the supposed trium- 
phal entry on April 6, a.d. 32, 54 Hoehner's 
discrepancy in his attempted synchronism 
consists of 25 days that he needs to get to 
the supposed triumphal entry on March 30, 
a.d. 33. 55 To the latter's admission that "it 
is obvious that a calculation using the 
solar year does not work" 56 with a termi- 
nus a quo of 444 B.C., one must add that 
it is equally obvious that a calculation using 
the "prophetic year" does not work either, 
unless missing days are arbitrarily sup- 
plied. But such a subjective procedure runs 
counter to the obvious precision of Daniel 
9:24-27. 

Fourth, those dispensationalist writers 
who suggest 445 or 444 b.c. as the termi- 
nus a quo are forced to argue for the 
death of Christ in a.d. 32 or 33, respec- 
tively. This is extremely late and leads to a 
host of problems for NT chronology, 
which is interlaced with the secular chron- 
ology of the period in which Christianity 
began. Since the subject of the date of 
Christ's death will come up for discussion 
again, it may suffice to state here that 
these two dates are off by one and two 
years, respectively. 

Fifth, the dispensational interpretation— 
the Parenthesis Theory (Gap Theory)— 



claims that there is a large interval of time 
between the 69 weeks and the seventieth 
week. Since there is no gap between the 7 
weeks and the following 62 weeks, it comes 
as a total surprise that such an extraordinar- 
ily long gap should exist between the second 
of the first two divisions (7 + 62 weeks) and 
the third division, 1 week of the 70 weeks. 
This lengthy gap, or parenthesis, breaks 
the natural continuity of the prophecy. 
Vitringa has cautioned long ago "that the 
period of seventy hebdomads, or 490 years, 
is here predicted, as one that will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly from its commence- 
ment to its close or completion, both with 
regard to the entire period of seventy 
hebdomads, and also to the several parts 
(7, 62, and 1), into which the seventy are 
divided" and the question has been raised, 
"How can one imagine that there is an 
interval between the sixty-nine and the 
one, when these together make up the 
seventy?" 57 The explicit reason for the 
futurist interpretation of the last week is 
the attempt to escape the difficult fact that 
Jerusalem's destruction did not fall within 
this one week of years. In other words, 
the futuristic interpretation of the dispen- 
sationalists comes from comparing proph- 
ecy with its fulfillment and not from an 
impartial exegesis of the text. We agree 
with E. J. Young that this "question must 
finally be resolved upon the basis of exe- 
gesis alone." 58 

Sixth, it has been suggested by H. A. 
Ironside and A. J. McClain, among oth- 
ers, 59 that there are other gaps, or paren- 
theses, in Biblical prophecy on the basis 
of which the supposed parenthesis of Dan- 
iel 9:27 finds its justification. Even if the 
passages to which dispensationalist writ- 
ers appeal did contain gaps (though on close 
examination they do not unless one super- 
imposes a dispensational scheme from the 
outside), 60 then this would still be no 
proof that there was a similar gap, or 
parenthesis, in Daniel 9:24-27. In this con- 
nection the observation of P. Mauro is 
significant because he has shown that 
there is "an absolute rule, admitting of no 
exceptions, [namely] that when a definite 
measure of time or space is specified by the 
number of units composing it, within which 
a certain event is to happen or a certain 
thing is to be found, the units of time or 
space which make up that measure are to 
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be understood as running continuously and 
successively. 1 ' 61 This is based on the ob- 
servation that the 430 years of Genesis 
15:13; Exodus 12:40; Galatians 3:17; the 40 
years of wilderness wandering of Num- 
bers 14:34; and the seven years of plenty 
and of famine of Genesis 45:6 were re- 
spectively consecutive years. The three 
days after which Jesus was to arise were 
also to be consecutive. On the basis of 
the fact that all of these periods of time 
are consecutive, the natural expectation 
is that the seventy weeks of Daniel 9:24-27 
are also seventy consecutive weeks. 

Seventh, the argument that the events 
of Daniel 9:27 occur after those of 9:26 
rests upon an unsupportable assumption. 
It is true that the events of verse 26, 
namely the cutting off of the Messiah 
and the destruction of both city and sanc- 
tuary, are said to take place after the 62 
weeks, but it is not stated that the events 
of verse 27 occur after those of verse 26. 62 
There is no contextual evidence whatever 
that would support the hypothesis that 
verses 26, 27 are to be understood in any 
other sense than as contemporaneous 
events. Detailed exegesis indicates that 
verse 27 presents a major stumbling block 
to the futuristic interpretation of dispen- 
sationalists, because verse 27 is an ex- 
planation of verse 26 and cannot be 
separated from it and assigned to events 
subsequent to it. 

Eighth, another serious problem con- 
cerns the assumption of an unprecedented 
covenant-making by antichrist, 63 when 



the OT (and the NT) ''contains no hint of 
any such covenant at all, let alone some 
earlier one that he could confirm at this 
point in Dan. 9." 64 The difficulty in this 
assumption is that it takes a lesser figure, 
namely "the prince that shall come" (verse 
26), as the antecedent of the "he" of verse 
27, rather than the dominant figure, the 
"Messiah" of verse 26. The word "prince" 
is a subordinate figure in verse 26, where 
it is not even the subject of the clause. The 
subject of the clause is "the people." 
Therefore, the fitting grammatical ante- 
cedent of the "he" (verse 27) is the "Mes- 
siah" (verse 26). 

Ninth, the futurist interpreters trans- 
form the "prince" into "a future deputy 
of the devil" 65 and a "future enemy of 
the people of Israel." 66 This interpreta- 
tion overlooks the fact that the emphasis 
in verse 26 is not upon the "prince" but 
the "people of the prince." Young points 
out, "This prince, therefore, must be 
one who rules over these people, ... he 
must be their contemporary, alive when 
they are alive." 67 A prince living 1900 
years later than the people is quite contrary 
to the text. The reply of L. Wood 68 that 
the phrase "the one coming" supposedly 
means "from whom will come," which, in 
turn, makes the entire phrase read "the 
people from whom will come a prince," is 
not supported by the Hebrew text. These 
major obstacles to the acceptance of the 
dispensational , futurist interpretation 
hardly commend this approach. 
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II. HISTORICAL INTERPRETATIONS 



There are two major historical interpre- 
tations. The first is non-Messianic and 
"was introduced by the Deists and Ration- 
alists of the 17th and 18th centuries, with 
the premise that the objective of the 70 
Weeks is the Maccabean age and that the 
'prophecy' is accordingly a vaticinium ex 
eventu/' 69 The second interpretation is 
Messianic and considers the seventy 
weeks as a genuine prophecy that extends 
for 490 years into the future. The common 
denominator of these two historical inter- 
pretations is the position that the seventy 
weeks are 490 consecutive solar years; 
otherwise these interpretations differ 
widely, as highlighted by the following: 
1 . Historical-Critical Interpretation. 
This interpretation grew out of the Age 
of Enlightenment and was first adopted by 
two Englishmen. In 1697 John Marsham 70 
and in 1726 Anthony Collins 71 adopted the 
suggestion of the pagan Neoplatonist 
philosopher Porphyry (third century a.d.) 
that Daniel's prophecies are vaticinia ex 
eventu and actually describe the events of 
the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. 72 The 
historical-critical interpretation has be- 
come the standard view of liberal schol- 
ars to this day. The basic premise upon 
which it is built is the conviction that the 
book of Daniel was put together in final 
form somewhere between 167 and 164 B.C. 
and that its "prophecies" are vaticinia ex 
eventu. 13 Accordingly, Daniel 9:24-27 is 
also vaticinium ex eventu. 14 

The "seventy weeks" of 9:24 are consid- 
ered to be a "secondary interpretation of 
Jeremiah's prophecy" 75 referred to in 9:2 
and this supposedly "shows the way in 
which the prophetic books were read at 
the time." 76 However that may be, the 
"seventy weeks" are "weeks of years" 
(R.S.V.) extending from 587-586 B.C. to 
164 B.C. 

The terminus a quo of the 490 years in 



this scheme is the fall of Jerusalem in 
either 587 or 586 B.C. 77 The conclusion of 
the "seven weeks," or 49 years, is said 
to fall in the year 539 b.c. "It was almost 
exactly 49 years (7x7) between the fall of 
Jerusalem and the fall of Babylon," writes 
N. W. Porteous. 78 Montgomery, on the 
other hand, begins with the fall of Jeru- 
salem dated to 586 b.c. and suggests the 
terminal date of the 49 years as about 538 
b.c. He is quick to point out that "in this 
case it must be admitted that the dating is 
not exactly 'from the issue of the word,' 
i.e. the word of Jer. 25:2 in year one of 
Nebuchadnezzar." 79 In view of these 
problems O. Ploger suggests that the start- 
ing point of the total period is "the issue of 
the word" that Jeremiah has spoken, 
namely 587 b.c, but points out right away 
that this date is to be chosen "no matter 
when the words of Jeremiah in Jer. 25 and 
29 were spoken." 80 This qualifier does not 
solve the problem of this date for the ter- 
minus a quo, as will be shown below. 

The 62 weeks, or 434 years, of the middle 
period is said to begin with the fall of 
Babylon in 539 B.C. 81 or Cyrus' decree in 
538 b.c. 82 and is said to terminate with the 
death of the high priest Onias III in 171 or 
170 b.c, respectively. The grave difficulty 
with this computation rests in the fact that 
the period from 539/538 to 171/170 is too 
short by almost seven decades. 

The final division of "one week," or 7 
years, is reckoned from the death of 
Onias III in 171/170 to the terminus ad 
quern of the rededication of the Temple 
by Judas Maccabaeus in 164 b.c. The mid- 
dle of the last week is marked by the 
desecration of the Temple by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, which continued for W2 years 
from "the end of 168 to the beginning of 
164 . . ." 83 Having briefly sketched the 
historical-critical interpretation, it may be 
represented by the following diagram: 
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The historical-critical interpretation is 
not without serious difficulties. Let us begin 
by considering the first of the three time 
periods. One would rightly expect 
of a vaticinium ex eventu ''prophecy" that 
it fits the figures of 49 + 434 + 7 years (7 + 
62 + 1 weeks) perfectly. However, this is 
not the case. The terminus a quo of 587/586 
(namely the fall of Jerusalem) for the first 
division of the 490 years runs into a two- 
fold problem: (1) Exegetically the first di- 
vision of 49 years begins with the "issue of 
the word" (Dan. 9:25), which is taken 
to refer to the word issued to Jeremiah as 
mentioned in chapter 9:2 and therefore 
must have reference to the fall of Jeru- 
salem. 84 However, verse 25 clearly speci- 
fies that the object of "the word" 85 is "to 
restore and to rebuild Jerusalem." 86 The 
word concerning the seventy-year period 
of the desolation of Jerusalem (chap. 9:2; 
Jer. 25:12; 29:10) cannot possibly be re- 
garded as "the word to restore and to 
rebuild Jerusalem." 87 D. S. Russell makes 
the bold suggestion, "At that time [fall of 
Jerusalem] the promise was given that 
God would bring back the captives and re- 
build the ruined city (cf. Jer. 30:18; 31:38- 
40)." 88 The two passages cited from Jere- 
miah do not belong to the time of the fall 
of Jerusalem, but are dated early in the 
ministry of Jeremiah, indeed several dec- 
ades before the fall of Jerusalem. 89 Fur- 
thermore, the two passages from Jeremiah 
30 and 31 contain "nothing whatever of a 
period of time, and in this verse [9:25] be- 
fore us there is no reference to this proph- 
ecy." 90 In any case the angel Gabriel re- 
fers to "the word to restore and to rebuild 
Jerusalem" as the terminus a quo for the 
entire 490-year period, and can therefore 
only be pointing to a word of God whose 
going forth is specifically "determined." 
In short, the fall of Jerusalem has exegeti- 
cally no support as the terminus a quo for 
the 490 years. 

There is also a computational problem 
connected with the first division of 49 
years. One of the most recent extensive 
commentaries on Daniel, the one by M. 
Delcor, suggests that the first division of 
49 years extends from 589 to 536, a period 
extending 53 years. 91 While this calcula- 
tion is off by more years than the sugges- 
tion of 587 or 586 for the fall of Jerusalem 
as the terminus a quo, and 539 for the fall 
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of Babylon or 538 for the decree of Cyrus 
as the terminus ad quern, even these closer 
figures could only be considered exact in 
the sequence of 587 to 538. All other sug- 
gestions are only "circa 49 years," 92 as 
pointed out correctly by Montgomery. The 
date of 538 for the decree of Cyrus is con- 
stantly suggested, 93 although the year 537 
is actually a date better supported by new 
evidence. If it is, indeed, correct that the 
destruction of Jerusalem did not take place 
in 587, but in 586 as new evidence seems 
to support, 94 then the only possibility of an 
exact computation of the 49 years is ruled 
out, unless the year 538 is held to by these 
interpreters. This means that scholars sup- 
porting the historical-critical interpretation 
cannot avoid the fact that the first division 
of the 490 years fits the suggested dates 
only approximately. Whether or not this 
does justice to the specific designation of 
49 years, each person has to decide for him- 
self. 

Second, the acknowledged major prob- 
lem of the historical-critical interpretation 
relates to the fact that the second division 
of the 490 years, namely the 434-year pe- 
riod (62x7), which is said to begin in 539 
or 538 and to terminate in 171 or 170 re- 
spectively, is too short by about 67 years. 
This crucial issue has received attention 
by scholars supporting the interpretation 
under discussion. A variety of suggestions 
have been presented toward the solution 
of this problem. 

G. Behrmann has suggested that the 
terminus a quo of the 62 weeks, or 434 
years, is the first year of Nebuchadnezzar, 
or 604 b.c., 95 which on the basis of new 
evidence is now known to be 605 b.c. This 
date is urged on the ground that 605 is the 
date of the commencement of the 70 years 
of exile in Jeremiah 25:1, 11. This date 
less "seven weeks," or 49 years, is held to 
bring us down to the date of the accession 
of Cyrus, about 559 b.c., 96 which would 
make Cyrus "the Anointed, the Prince" 
(Dan. 9:25). 97 The date of 605 as the ter- 
minus a quo of the 434 years (62 weeks) 
has found supporters in E. Konig and 
M. Thilo. 98 The chief attraction for this 
suggestion rests in the fact that the span of 
time from 605 to 171 is exactly 434 years, 
or 62 weeks. 

Behrmann's hypothesis, nevertheless, 
has several difficulties: (1) If Jeremiah 25: 



1, 11 were exactly followed "there should 
have been a period of 70, not 49, years, 
these 70 years being described as years of 
service to the king of Babylon." 99 (2) No 
word went forth in 605 to the effect that 
Jerusalem should be restored and rebuilt 
as Daniel 9:25 specifies. 100 (3) The first di- 
vision of 49 years carries the time from 
605 down to 556, but Cyrus' accession is 
dated to about 559 b.c. This means that the 
first division of time is again inexact or 
approximate. (4) There is absolutely no 
exegetical, chronological, or other justifi- 
cation for starting the 7 weeks and the 62 
weeks at the same date. 101 K. Marti objects 
rightly that it is a "clever trick" to let the 
first divisions (7+62) of the three (7+62+1) 
run parallel to each other rather than in se- 
quence. There is nothing to support it. 102 
W. Baumgartner joins others by stating 
that this telescoping of the 490 years into 
441 is an "unjustified act of force." 103 It 
has to be admitted that Behrmann's at- 
tempt at solving this problem of the his- 
torical-critical interpretation is unconvinc- 
ing and can be justly rejected. 

The other major suggestion toward a so- 
lution of this grave problem is the acknowl- 
edgment that there is a serious computa- 
tional discrepancy. Montgomery writes, 
"We can meet this objection only by sur- 
mising a chronological miscalculation on 
the part of the writer." 104 B. Duhm sug- 
gests that "in this instance the angel Ga- 
briel does not show himself well acquainted 
with chronology." 105 Marti, in turn, 
speaks of "an error on the part of the 
author." 106 Porteous is a bit more cau- 
tious, "Whether or not the author was 
aware of this discrepancy it is impossible 
to say." 107 In the final analysis the assess- 
ment of C. T. Francisco seems to be to the 
point, namely that the supporters of the 
historical-critical interpretation "prefer to 
say that he [the author] is mistaken, rather 
than they." 108 

The supposition that "what we have here 
is a purely schematic number" 109 seems 
to have some appeal at first sight. It is, 
however, difficult to accept that such an 
exact number as 434 years (62 weeks) is 
"schematic." 

The most widely held supposition is that 
the historical memory of the Jews at the 
time of the writing of Daniel was very 
vague as regards facts and spans of times. 



E. Schiirer was the first to suggest that 
dates of Jewish historians, such as Jose- 
phus and Demetrius, are untrustworthy in 
their chronology. Demetrius (before 200 
b.c), for example, is said to have overes- 
timated the interval between 722 b.c. and 
222 b.c. by 73 years, and Josephus also 
miscalculated dates to the extent of 30-40 
years. 110 From these observations Schiirer 
concludes that Daniel is following the 
chronology current at his time. This sup- 
position has been widely accepted as pro- 
viding a solution to this computational dis- 
crepancy. 111 G. Behrmann, however, has 
justly criticized the alleged datum from De- 
metrius on the basis that the text in Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (Strom. I.xxi.141) 
is uncertain. 112 Therefore, it seems 
unsafe to build a case on Demetrius. 
Chronological discrepancies in Josephus 
are evident, 113 but he is centuries later 
than the book of Daniel. 114 It should also 
be noted that the book of Daniel does in- 
deed contain very accurate historical in- 
formation poorly known during the later 
pre-Christian centuries. The author of 
Daniel is correct in his description of Nebu- 
chadnezzar as the builder of Babylon 
(Dan. 4:30; Heb. 4:27). 115 Even R. H. 
Pfeiffer was compelled to concede, "We 
shall presumably never know how our 
author learned that the new Babylon was 
the creation of Nebuchadnezzar (4:30 
[H. 4:27]), as the excavations have 
proved." 116 The author was also correct 
in his knowledge that Belshazzar, men- 
tioned only in Daniel 117 and in cuneiform 
records, was functioning as king when 
Cyrus conquered Babylon in 539 b.c. 118 
On the basis of new cuneiform evidence the 
vexing chronological problem between 
Daniel 1:1 and Jeremiah 25:1, 49; 46:2 can 
be solved without any discrepancy. 119 
These examples indicate that the author of 
Daniel knew history quite well. Schiirer 's 
suggestion made more than one hundred 
years ago can no longer be sustained in 
view of new cuneiform evidence and mod- 
ern scholarship's greater knowledge of his- 
torical events. 

Finally, we must attempt to consider 
briefly the last division of one week of 7 
years. The terminus ad quern of the 490 
years in this scheme of interpretation is 
December 14, 164, 120 the day of the re- 
dedication of the Temple. This date also 
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marks the end of the "half week," or 3 1/2 
years, which commenced in June, 167. 
However, the period of the desecration of 
the Temple did not last 3 1/2 years, as the 
time specification in Daniel 9:26, 27 indi- 
cates, but only 3 years. The "desolating 
sacrilege" was erected on 15 Kislev, 167 
(1 Mace. 1:54), and the first sacrifice was 
offered on it on 25 Kislev, 167 B.C. (1 Mace. 
1:59), and exactly on the same day on 
which the altar had first been profaned by 
heathen sacrifice, three years later, on 25 
Kislev, 164, occurred the rededication of 
the Temple (1 Mace. 4:52). 121 There is, 
thus, a discrepancy of calculation also in 
the last division of 7 years. 

A second problem exists with regard to 
the beginning of the last week, or 7 years. 
According to the best sources the high 
priest Onias III died probably in 170 B.C. 
and not in 171 B.C. 122 If this is correct, 
then the period extends for only 6 years, 
rather than the 7 years required by Daniel 
9:26, 27. It is evident that the historical- 
critical interpretation is confronted with 
such serious problems of calculation in all 
three subdivisions, aside from the numer- 
ous exegetical issues, that it does not pre- 
sent itself as a sound position well sup- 
ported by history. 

2. Historical-Messianic Interpretation. 
This is considered as the traditional inter- 
pretation of the majority of Christian ex- 
positors. Even pre-Christian documents 
such as the Septuagint 123 and the Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs (c. 100 
B.C.) 124 contain the earliest Messianic in- 
terpretation. 125 Clement of Alexandria 
(?-c. 215), 126 Tertullian (c. 150-225), 127 Hip- 
polytus of Rome (1707-235), 128 Origen, ls » 
and Eusebius, 130 among others, pursued 
calculations and chronological Messianic 
interpretations. This line of historical- 
Messianic interpretation with chronological 
calculations continues to the present. 

The Messianic interpretation of Daniel 9 
has been eclipsed almost completely in 
liberal scholarship. Some support a Mes- 
sianic interpretation but restrict it to verse 
24. 131 On the other hand, there are still 
stout supporters of the Messianic interpre- 
tation to the present among both Catholic 
and Protestant scholars on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 132 

The terminus a quo of the "seventy 
weeks," according to the historical-Mes- 



sianic interpretation, is the "going forth 
of the word to restore and to build Jeru- 
salem" (verse 25, R.S.V.), which took 
place in the seventh year of Artaxerxes 
(Ezra 7:7, 8) when he issued his first de- 
cree (verses 11-26). The seventh year of 
Artaxerxes I is now firmly established as 
458/457 B.C., with the return of Ezra in 
457, and not 458 B.C. 133 Accordingly, Ar- 
taxerxes' first regnal year in Jewish reckon- 
ing began on Tishri 1, 464 B.C. 134 On the 
basis of the historical support for this date, 
the terminus a quo of the first two divi- 
sions of the seventh-week period (7+62 
weeks = 483 years), the terminus ad quern 
of the 483 years is a.d. 27, the year of the 
baptism of Jesus, 135 which marks the in- 
auguration of the public ministry of Jesus 
Christ. 

There are at least two major reasons for 
the choice of the first decree of Artaxerxes 
I in 457 B.C. (Ezra 7) as the terminus a quo 
of the 490 years. The first and primary rea- 
son is exegetical and historical. 

Daniel 9:25a specifically identifies "the 
word" concerning the restoration and re- 
building of the city of Jerusalem as the be- 
ginning of the seventy-week period. The 
issuing of "the word" is hardly to be un- 
derstood to refer to a decree from God, 136 
but seems to refer to a royal decree of a 
king, just as in 2:13, 15 the "royal decree" 
(dath) 131 to slay the wise men is said to 
have gone forth. 138 Since this decree is to 
deal with the restoration and rebuilding of 
the city of Jerusalem, the royal decree of 
Cyrus issued in the year 538/537 B.C. (Ezra 
1:1-4), which urged Jewish exiles to build 
"the house of God" (verse 4), i.e. to re- 
build the Temple, 139 cannot be meant. 
There is not a single word in the decree of 
Cyrus to restore and rebuild the city, as a 
city. The royal decree of Darius I (Ezra 
6:1-12) confirmed the decree of his prede- 
cessor and once more related to the re- 
building of the Temple, and had nothing 
to do with the city, as a city. 

The third decree is the one issued by 
Artaxerxes I in his "seventh year" (Ezra 
7:7, 8), 140 i.e. 457 B.C. This decree cannot 
be concerned with the rebuilding of the 
Temple, because the Temple was finished 
and dedicated in March, 515 B.C. (Ezra 
6:13-18). 141 The events recorded in the 
displaced passage of Ezra 4:7-23 tell us of 
a complaint by the Samaritans that the 
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Jews were "rebuilding the rebellious and 
evil city, and are finishing the walls and 
repairing the foundations" (verse 12, 
N.A.S.B.*; cf. verses 13, 16, 21). If this 
report comes from the time later than the 
decree of the seventh year of Artaxerxes I, 
namely a period of uncertain political con- 
ditions for the Persian monarch after the 
Egyptian revolt of 448, 142 then one may 
safely conclude that the decree issued in 
457 B.C. related to the restoration and re- 
building of Jerusalem. 

It should be noted that the "troublous 
times" (Dan. 9:25) during which Jerusalem 
will be built again is clearly reflected in the 
events recorded in Ezra 4:7-23. Although 
the actual wording of the decree of Arta- 
xerxes I of 457 b.c. makes no explicit men- 
tion of any command to rebuild the city of 
Jerusalem, this is actually what appears to 
have been the intent in the understanding 
of the Jews to whom it was given. Thirteen 
years after the issuing of the decree of Ar- 
taxerxes I, i.e. in the twentieth year of his 
reign (445/444 b.c), the report comes to 
Nehemiah by Hanani that "the wall of 
Jerusalem is broken down and its gates are 
burnt with fire" (Neh. 1:3, N.A.S.B.). This 
implies that the city had been rebuilt, which 
could hardly have started before 457, be- 
cause the decrees of both Cyrus and Darius 
related only to the building of the Temple. 

Ezra himself confesses that permission 
had been granted by God through the Per- 
sian kings "to raise up the house of our 
God, to restore its ruins, and give us a wall 
in Judah and Jerusalem" (Ezra 9:9, 
N.A.S.B.). Ezra considered the third de- 
cree to be the culmination of the three de- 
crees as is made evident by his reference 
to the "decree of Cyrus, Darius, and Ar- 
taxerxes king of Persia" (chap. 6:14, 
N.A.S.B.). 

It should also be noted that of the four 
decrees known, only two are principal and 
leading decrees. The decree of Cyrus fig- 
ures as a principal decree, whereas that of 
Darius confirmed that of Cyrus. 143 The 
other principal decree was that of the sev- 
enth year of Artaxerxes, whereas that of 
his twentieth year is but an enlargement 

* "There will be seven weeks and sixty-two weeks until 
Messiah the Prince; it will be built again. ..." (9:25, 
N.A.S.B.). All texts credited to N.A.S.B. are from The New 
American Standard Bible, copyright © The Lockman Foun- 
dation 1960, 1962, 1963, 1968, 1971, 1972, 1973, and are used 
by permission. 



and renewal of his first decree. 'The de- 
crees of Cyrus and Darius relate to their 
building of the Temple; those of Artaxer- 
xes to the condition of Judah and Jeru- 
salem." 144 

The second reason for the choice of the 
first decree of Artaxerxes in 457 b.c. is 
based upon the calculation of the 490 
years. Only this decree fits a 490-solar-year 
computation. The principle of recognizing 
the fulfillment of prophecy also comes into 
play. Here one should be reminded that 
the need to find a fitting terminus ad quern 
is shared equally by the historical-critical 
interpretation and its rivals. 

The terminus ad quern of the first division 
of 7 weeks is 408 b.c. 145 This first divi- 
sion of 49 years is assigned to the restora- 
tion and rebuilding of Jerusalem. The 
paucity of information surrounding the 
period of about 400 b.c. inevitably pre- 
cludes any verification of the accuracy of 
the date of 408 b.c. for the restoration of 
the city of Jerusalem. 

The second division of 62 weeks, 434 
years, completes the period up to the time 
of Messiah in a.d. 27. 146 The traditional 
historical Messianic interpretation follows 
the punctuation of the LXX, Theodotion, 
Vulgate, and Syriac, which was taken over 
into English versions to the present 
(K.J.V., A.S.V., E.R.V. (margin), M.L.B., 
J.B., N.A.S.B.). This means that the 
clause reads, 'There will be seven weeks 
and sixty-two weeks until Messiah the 
Prince; it will be built again" (Dan. 9:25, 
N.A.S.B.). There are many English ver- 
sions that follow the punctuation of the 
Masoretic text (E.R.V., R.S.V., N.E.B., 
N.A.S.B.) which has an athnach, the 
principal disjunctive divider within a verse, 
after the words "seven weeks." Punctua- 
tion marks in Hebrew manuscripts did not 
come into general use before a flowering 
of Masoretic activity between a.d. 600 and 
930. Their use was crystallized in the pres- 
ent form only in the ninth/tenth century 
while it continued in small matters of ac- 
centuation into the fourteenth century. 147 
Present evidence suggests that accents in 
the Greek versions are earlier than those of 
the Hebrew manuscripts of the Maso- 
retes. 148 Contextual considerations have 
also been cited in favor of the older punc- 
tuation, 149 and there seem to be reasons 
for the belief that the younger Masoretic 
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punctuation reflects an anti-Christian 
bias. 150 It appears then that the traditional 
punctuation preserved in the old versions 
can be maintained without injustice to the 
Hebrew text and context. 

The third division of one week, 7 years, 
begins in chronological succession to the 
69 weeks, or 483 years, with the baptism 
and the beginning of the public ministry of 
Jesus Christ. "In the midst of the week" 
(Dan. 9:27) 151 (i.e. 3 1/2 years later in 
a. d. 31) the Messiah will put a stop to the 
sacrifice through the termination of His 
ministry by His death on the cross. 152 The 
last half of the week comes to an end with 
(1) the death of Stephen (Acts 9:1), (2) the 
scattering of the Christians from Jerusalem, 
(3) the carrying of the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, 153 and possibly (4) the conversion of 
Paul. 154 The following diagram provides 
an overview of the historical-Messianic in- 
terpretation: 



It is now appropriate to discuss various 
other major objections advanced against 
the historical-Messianic interpretation . 
H. Junker objects that the decree indicated 
by the "issuing of the word" (Dan. 9:25) 
could not be the one from the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes (Ezra 7:7, 8), but has to be 
the decree of Cyrus, since it must relate, 
on the basis of Daniel 9:1, 2, to the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem. 155 Junker is indeed cor- 
rect in his insistence that the decree must 
relate to the rebuilding of Jerusalem, but 
his objection cannot be sustained because 
the decree of Cyrus and the supporting one 
by Darius (Ezra 1:1-4; 6:1-12) were only 
concerned with the building of the Temple 
and not with the rebuilding of the city as 
such. The first decree that could have been 
concerned with the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
as a city was the one issued in the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes I, i.e. in 457 B.C. 

A "weighty objection against taking 458 
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The distinct superiority of the historical- 
Messianic interpretation is the fact that the 
490 years can be synchronized from the 
commencement in 457 B.C. to the termina- 
tion in a.d. 34. It has to be admitted that if 
we turn to history and look at the current 
nonsy mbolical , historical interpretations 
the historical-Messianic interpretation held 
by historicists is, on the basis of its chron- 
ological calculations, the only interpreta- 
tion that can claim a perfect agreement 
between the prophecy of Daniel 9:24-27 
and history, even to the year. Yet it is 
possible that this precise correlation be- 
tween prophecy and history could be a ma- 
jor stumbling block to its acceptance by 
the modern rationalistic mind. 
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[457] as the terminus a quo of the sixty- 
nine weeks'' 156 is brought forward by 
M. J. Gruenthaner and concerns the theory, 
first argued in detail by A. van Hoon- 
acker 157 and now fairly widely ac- 
cepted, 158 that Ezra did not come to 
Jerusalem until after Nehemiah and 
under Artaxerxes II (404-358 B.C.). 
Gruenthaner writes, ' 4 If this is true, 
then the Messianic interpretation of 
verses 25-27 becomes utterly impossi- 
ble." 159 This is indeed a "weighty ob- 
jection," if van Hoonacker's theory 
can be sustained. This is not the place 
to assess the merits and weaknesses of 
van Hoonacker's theory. There are, 
however, most serious objections to 



van Hoonacker's theory of the arrival 
of Ezra after Nehemiah, which seem to 
disprove his arguments conclusively 
and make his position untenable. 160 
Accordingly, this "weighty objection" 
is neutralized; it could carry weight 
only on the basis of accepting a fairly 
recent hypothesis whose foundations 
are far less than secure. 

J. A. Montgomery suggests that the his- 
torical-Messianic interpretation "was 
sadly misled by the original error of . . . 
[Theodotion] in construing the 4 7 weeks' 
with the following '62 weeks,' as though 
the 69 weeks were the first figure in- 
tended." 161 This issue of the punctuation 
in the Masoretic text of 9:25a is also a 
"principal objection" in the discussion of 
C. T. Francisco. 162 

In view of the fact that the punctuation 
provided in the MT is of more recent ori- 
gin than that of Theodotion, LXX, Vul- 
gate, and Syriac, it is unreasonable to 
speak of the "original error" of Theo- 
dotion. As indicated above, the punctua- 
tion of the Greek versions is older than 
that of the MT. It seems only possible to 
speak of an "original error," if one has on 
an a priori basis concluded that a particu- 
lar interpretation of this text is superior. 
Sound exegesis proceeds with a meticulous 
study of the text without resorting to dog- 
matic assertions as to which is a supposedly 
"original error." 163 The fact remains that 
any punctuation is secondary and not 
original. The tradition of the Masoretes 
and their biases are reflected in their punc- 
tuation. 164 This indicates that no argument 
of importance can be built on the Masoretic 
punctuation. 

A somewhat more substantial objection 
seems to relate to the interpretation that 
the destruction of Jerusalem took place in 
a.d. 70, and the "prince" of 9:27 that shall 
come is Titus. This cannot be brought into 
chronological harmony with the "seventy 
weeks" that terminate in a.d. 34. 165 This 
difficulty led E. J. Young to suggest that the 



destruction of Jerusalem and the Temple 
"is a detail of information which is added 
that the Jews may know what will befall 
their city consequent upon the death of 
the Messiah. Two events, therefore, are 
mentioned in verse 26. One of these, as 
verse 27 shows, belongs to the 70th seven; 
the other does not." 166 

This view may be considered to be in har- 
mony with the suggestion that the effect of 
Christ's death was symbolized at the mo- 
ment of His death by the rending of the veil 
in the Temple (Matt. 27:51; Mark 15:18). 167 
The fall of Jerusalem with the burning of 
the Temple is the external ratification of 
the meaninglessness of outward sacrifices 
after the death of Christ, the consequent 
outward manifestation of the state of af- 
fairs as they already existed. 168 Although 
with the death of Jesus Christ the Jewish 
sacrifices did not cease, the sacrifices of- 
fered after His death could no longer be 
regarded as legitimate and valid in God's 
sight (Heb. 7:11; 8:13; 9:25, 26; 10:8, 9). 
In short, the fall of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of the Temple in a.d. 70 are 
not to be considered as terminating the 
"seventy weeks," 169 but are to be re- 
garded as external manifestations depend- 
ent on and subsequent to the achievement 
of the Messiah in causing the sacrifice and 
oblation to cease. 

It is evident that each of the four major 
current interpretations of Daniel 9:24-27 
has weaknesses. It will have to be admitted, 
however, that a comparison of the exeget- 
ical, historical, and chronological strengths 
and weaknesses of each indicates that the 
historical-Messianic interpretation is more 
unified. It does not appear to be subject to 
the kind of chronological, computational, 
exegetical, and historical difficulties en- 
countered by the other interpretations. 170 
Accordingly, the historical-Messianic in- 
terpretation recommends itself as the most 
adequate of all major current interpreta- 
tions. 
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